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Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
aud the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm. however, 
sto give its readers also a supply of general intellig-nce, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be seat to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
as a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneide, N. Y.” 





Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 








Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newsovse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, 0. H. Minter, C. Oivs, dgents 


an assortment of our own 
stock: 


wee 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from garefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mes, &. Worm, Superintendents. 





Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats | of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mas. S. Van Vevzer, Superintendent, 


_— 





vee men 


Palimeleaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


AARRARIII 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 


* Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatt, Miller. 





fresh Tomatoese-Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
Qrders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLIN GFORD, CONN. 


PRRAPAARANAADRADMRADAAAAARNAAY 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





PAAR AAAANS ane. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novzs. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation wa the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 


octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 

eolumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch. 
es: secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dariy Retierous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Sohools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circu/ar, as the embodiment of that iden, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instanc e- 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with 4 
revenue of three hundred thousand!dollars. 





— _ 


God Owns all Things. 
Christ said, ‘To this end was I born, 
and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I should bear witness to the truth.’ 
It is the business, and only business, of 
every follower of Christ, to bear witness 
to the truth. And now comes the ques- 
tion, What is the truth? Truth in the 
abstract, may be any truth without re- 
spect to order; but what is the truth 
concerning God, which lies at the foun- 
dation of all other truth, and the one 
which we are bound specially to bear wit- 
ness to and maintain? It is certainly 
likely to be one that the world denies 
pretty extensively, practically if not the- 
oretically. In looking out for the truth 
which seems to meto be the essence of 
all other truth, and the one that I am 
bound to bear witness to, I have decided 
that there is scarcely any one more cen- 
tral than this, viz., that God owns ail 
things. By tracing out that idea in va- 
rious directions, it will be seen that it 
contains the whole of true theology. 

The condition of ownership suggests 
two ideas, the idea of right, and the idea 
of might. Aman is said to own things 
when he has a right to them, on the one 
hand ; and on the other hand, he owns 
them if he has power to hold and keep 
possession of them. Now the validity of 
God’s ownership in all things is estab- 
lished by both these principles. In the 
first place, he has a right to universal 
ownership. On what ground? He hasa 
right to all things, on the ground that 
he is the only being who has life and wis- 
dom enough to make a right use of them. 
‘The tools to them that can use them,’ 
is the rule. God has a right to the keys 
of the universe, because he knows how to 
use its treasures, A man who would 
take land and ruin it, orany other val- 
uable and destroy it, let his formal title 
be what it may, has no right to it.— 
There can be no rights whatever to a de- 
stroyer. It is only the useful builder, one 
who makes things that he takes in hand 
better, that has any just right to them. 

We need not go back of that princple ; 
it is alone sufficient to establish God’s 
universal right, and to deny the devil’s 
right to any thing. The simple fact 
that Satan is a destroying being, viti- 
ates his title to every thing. In other 
words, good has a right to every thing ; 
and all the feelings and understanding 
of all beings, even the devil himself, when 
unbiased by personal interest, would vote 
for God’s possession. Call a vote of the 
universe, from the best to the worst, in- 
cluding all intermediate beings, upon the 
question whether evil shall have posses- 
sion; and placing the question on its 
simple merits, aside from the considera- 
tion of its effects upon private titles, 
every being would say that the principle 
of life and edification has the right to 
every thing, and the principle of destruc- 
tion has a right to nothing. Then as to 
the power, which goes to make the idea 
of ownership, God has that, because he has 
energy that exceeds all others. He has 
a right to all things, and ability to en- 
force and execute that right. 


ae us see o whet will follow from take 
ing witness to this truth. In the first 
place, this is the truth by which the devil 
and his angels are to be turned out of 
the world. It was by the spiritual affirm- 
ation of that truth that Christ cast 
out devils. When he found a man pos- 
sessed of a devil, his spirit entered like a 
police officer, and asserting God’s sover- 
eingty, ejected the unlawful tenant. The 
truth that God owns all things, will ap- 
ply to the ejection ofall the evil in the 
world 

We have found that all the difficul- 
ties in respect to our passions, and the 
cause of all their disorders, lies in their 
wrongful possession of things. The whole 
gospel of self-denial consists in surren- 
dering up things that we are holding un- 
lawful possession of. Here comes in the 
truth that God owns all things ; and ev- 
ery man has a right toglemand of all his 
passions and affections, that that truth 
shall be established in every one of them, 
until he holds nothing against God. Let 
a man be faithful to that truth, that God 
owns all things, and he will wrench him- 
self from all adhesions to this world. 
Let him take to himself that truth, and 
he will find out where he is holding any- 
thing without God’s leave, and will yield 
it up. 
whole heart, it will be the guide of all 
his passions. It will lead him to all self- 
denial: the immediate effect of it will be 
to surrender every thing toGod. A man 
claims his own life irrespective of God ; 
but God has more right to take his life 
than he has to take the life of an animal 
that he has bought or raised. He has 
no right to his own life—no claim upon 
it against God. So of his children ; his 
wife ; his food, and every thing he has 
an affection for. Not one of his passions 
can take hold of its object in unbelief, 
without its being demonstrable that it is 
a wrongful hold—that it is assuming pos- 
session that will have to be surrendered. 

This doctrine teaches us the only pos- 
sible way in which we van possess and en- 
joy any thing ; i.e., by first surrendering 
what we have taken hold of wrongfully, 
acknowledging God’s right, accepting ev- 
ery thing we have ashis gift, and holding 
it afterward as his gift, with the under- 
stancing that God never abandons his 
right to any thing —Home-Taik. 





Love a Unit. 

Love isa unit. We talk about loving 
this one and that one, loving God, loving 
woman, loving man, children, neighbor, 
&c. But all true love isa unit. God is 
love. Love is a spiritual element—a 
heavenlv influx. At the same time, when 
it comes into the heart and diffuses itself 
from thence into the mind, imagination 
and body, it is converted into specific 
affections. Those who have the love- 
element in them, will love their neighbor, 
their children, &c. That element will 
accommodate itself to their nature in all 
directions. Whatever their constitution 
and relations to others around them, it 
will surely manifest itself in every chan- 


If he asserts that truth with his} 


in his constitution - both of aint 7 
body, an adaptation to love woman in a 
special way, the love-element if it is not 
obstructed, but has free play, will make 
him a powerful lover of women. It will 
not run in the channel of affection for 
woman exclusively—he will be a lover of 
mankind—but a lover of woman also.— 
So woman has a nature that constitu- 
tionally adapts her to love man, and if 
the love-element is in her heart it will 
flow out with special fervor toward him. 
The love-element will not develop itself 
exclusively in attraction between the sex- 
es, but it will find, in that, one of its chan- 
nels, and act powerfully there. It is 
therefore a monstrous thing that the 
world should exclude sexual affection 
from the reign of the spirit of love. 


~ 


The National Spirit. 


We have resolved ourselves into a 
family, and consider that the family 
relation is a superior sphere—a wider, 
truer, more natural field for the expres- 
sion of affection, than wordly marriage. 
But the family relation, after all, is not 
the true, final scale on which to found, 
and form, and express our relationships. 
We are certain that we are part and par- 
cel of millions—of the whole family of 
God. Those who are connected with us 





in the same spirit, are to be multiplied 
beyond enumeration. And we shall have 
to rest ourselves, as to our permanent 
relationships—as to the element that we 


.|live in permanently—in the natiofial 


spirit ; the spirit that makes us feel like 
brothers to millions and millions whom 
we have never seen. 

If we get our affections elevated to 

that platform we shall quit this hanker- 
ing for specia] attentions—for any atten- 
tion except what comes fairly in subor- 
dination to this principle. It is true, 
eternity is before us, and there will be no 
limit to the series of special friendships 
that may be formed. But every one 
must devote himself to paying attention 
to such person and things as the nation- 
al interest demands. No personal feeling 
on either side can be allowed to come in. 
The national life must govern in respect 
to special attentions; and individuals 
must content themselves -with what it 
distributes to them, knowing that with 
God, and all who have his Spirit, there 
is no respect of persons, 
If we rise into the national spirit, we 
shall be enlarged into a state to receive 
the attentions and communications of the 
Primitive Church. That is the spirit they 
are in: they love one another, not by 
marriage or family ties, but by national 
ties. That is the prime condition and 
element of unity with them; they are 
all condensed in the feeling that they 
are one nation. 

We must not be content with ourselves 
till we do not need an introduction to 
any person that belongs to the family of 
God ; till we can pass right into intimate 
fellowship with such a person withcut an 
introduction, for a day or for a minute, 
and then part with them outwardly for 








nel possible. So then, because man has 


the ages of eternity, and think nothing 
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about it—learn to Jove them with the bliss 
of heaven, and then not see them again 
for time out of mind. How are we go- 
ing to mingle with and enjoy the whole 
society that we are a part of, if that can 
not be done? It can be done ; but only 
by recognizing Christ in all his members. 
We feel acquainted with Christ, and we 
find him in all his members ; so that we 
may pass into any degree of fellowship 
with them, and for any time, without 
an introduction, or any hankering for fu- 
ture and special attention. For the fun- 
damental fellowship, in which his life 
dwells, remains eternally. Must intro- 
ductions ‘take place every time we meet 
Jesus Christ ? 

We must not be content till we get on 
to the national elevation—get into a 
spirit where we can love without acquaint- 
ance. We must live in that element 
that will send love clear beyond acquaint- 
tance. Love is an internal thing; ac- 
quaintance an external, superficial thing. 
So long as we can love only where we 
are acquainted, and where there is an op- 
portunity for special attentions, we are 
im a childish state. See the spirit in 
which Paul wrote to some of the churches 
that he had never seeri. He told how he 
loved them, and said, ‘I would that ye 
knew what great conflict I have for you, 
and for as many as have not seen my face 
in the flesh.’ Not seeing their face in the 
flesh, was nothirg against love. External 
acquaintance was no measure at all of his 
love and labors, and real internal acquaint- 
tance with the members of Christ. 

We are only nibbling round the surface 
of things, while we depend on acquaint- 
ance and attention for the flow of love. 
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Respect for Law. 


Americans are frequently censured at home and 
abroad for their lawless tendencies; and it must 
be admitted by every candid observer that there 
is a growing disrespect for law among us as a peo- 
ple. But how could it well be otherwise? The won- 
der should be that there is so much reverence for 
law as we see. The law is not presented to us, 
either in its formation or execution, in a manner 
calculated to elicit our admiration or reverence, 
If the laws emanated from a body of persons dis- 
tinguished for their intelligence and probity, and 
came tous with something like their unanimous 
approval, it would be difficult to withhold our 
respect from them. But how different is the 
reality from this! First, the best men refuse to 
meddle with politics. Secondly, if it were other- 
wise, bad men so control the elections, that it 
would be almost impossible for a righteous man 
to be elected. Thirdly, legislative bodies in gen- 
eral, from the Common Councils of cities up to 
Congress itself, are notoriously addicted to intem- 
perance, dueling and other equally disgusting vices, 
and some have even rendered themselves famous 
for their stupidity, Fourthly, it is generally 
eonceded that a goodly proportion of the laws 
are not the result of the wisest deliberations of 
men seeking the public welfare; but are the re- 
sult of private inducements, political connections, 
&c., &e. Fifthly, scarcely one law in a hundred 
receives the unanimous approval of the body that 
sanctions it; on the contrary, it is frequently the 
case that the vote against a law is to the vote for it, 
as five to six. Sixthly, the laws are liable at any 
time to be revoked ; which is sometimes done with 
respect to the best laws—laws which have long 
commanded reverence —as, for instance, the laws 
which have been made to restrict the extension of 
slavery. We repeat, the wonder is that the 
American people have 80 much respect for law— 
not that they have so little. The same remark 
is doubtless true of other nations, though perhaps 
not to the same extent. 











To those who have no faith or hope in the king- 


But te those who believe in the establishment of 
the heavenly kingdom on earth, all signs appear 
favorable. Yea, we can rejoice in the ‘putting 
down’ of all human powers and enactments; for 
he whose kingdom we are seeking must put down 
‘all rule and authority and power.’ Before Christ 
can be truthfully appreciated in his character as 
Sovereign, men must realize the weakness and 
folly of their own wisdom and undertakings.— 
This preliminary work is rapidly progressing at 
present; and on the other hand, the name and 
influence of Christ are every day increasing their 
power over the world. In these two movements, 
we have assurance that the reign of the kingdom 
of heaven has commenced, and will gradually sup- 
plant all other institutions.—w. a. H. 





*I am the Way.’ 

To those who inquire the first step toward 
union with the Community, the answer is, Con- 
fess Christ. If youask what is meant by this 
confession, we reply, it is the hearty recognition 
of Christ as afull Savior—a whole and complete 
remedy for all the evils that can affect us. The 
world generally are free enough to confess the 
evils of existence, but they do not allow that 
there is any perfect remedy. The gospel is held 
but as a half-way resource covering only a part of 
the effects of the fall, and leaving most of its con- 
sequences as they were before. This is unbelief. 
The truth is, that the gospel covers all interests, 
spiritual, moral, social and physical, and where- 
ever evil exists, be its form or power what it may, 
Christ has met and conquered it. It no longer 
exists for him. This is the faith view; anda 
confession of this fact and of our union with 
Christ, making his victories ours, is the beginning 
of salvation. 
If you are spiritually dark and imprisoned, 
confess Christ in youa complete savior from these 
troubles, He came to give light to the blind and 
to set at liberty them tiat are bound. 
If you are subject to condemnation and legality, 
confess Christ. He is completely justified, and is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth. 
If you are conscious of untamed passions and 
perverted tendencies, confess Christ who is able 
to cast out demons and subdue all things to him- 
self. 
If you are disordered in body or mind, confess 
Christ, who is the very spirit of health. 
If you suffer from any evil, or lack any good, 
confess Christ and persevere in it, and you will 
in so doing pass out of yourself into him in whom 
all grace and goodness dwell. 
The confession of Christ is the one essential 
preliminary and accompaniment of Communism. 
G. W. N. 





‘Viator’ Encountereth on his Journey News of 
ye Oneida Community, maketh arecord of ye 
same, and sendeth it to ye Boston Post for Pub- 
lication. 
Some ‘learned Theban’ on his travels through 
these parts undertakes to enlighten the eastern 
world, through a letter to the Boston Post, on the 
subject of our Community. We have always under- 
stood that traveling has a fine effect in liberalizing 
the miné, and our ‘ Vialor’—so he signs himself— 
shows that he knows how to profit in this particu- 
lar. Some of his statements are a little over- 
drawn, bordering, so to speak, upon the figurative, 
as, for instance, where he says that ‘every man 
who joine the society, must bea married man’! that 
‘ we have been founded here about thirty years’ ! ! 
and that ‘ spiritualism is now universally held and 
taught by the Perfectionists, pretty much in the 
same form as by A. J. Davis and the othcr great 
evangelists of spiritualism’!!! After stating what 
he suppuses to be the peculiarities of our social 
system, in which he hits somewhat nearer the 
truth, he ingenuously adds, ‘What strikes one 
as very remarkable, they appear to live in great 
harmony.’ A judicious continuance of his travels 
may accustom our friend to other equally remark- 
able facts. The writer concludes : 
“The ‘Perfectionists’ are mostly farmers, and 
occupy and till a large tract of land, which though 
held (for want of a charter) by individuals, is in 
fact and equity the property of the association, 
Like the ers, they are quiet, orderly people, 
and attract little notice from the surrounding pop- 
ulation. In reply to my question. addressed to a 
respectable geutleman of Oneida, ‘ why they tol- 
erated such a nest of saintly sensualists in the 
neighborhood ;? he said, ‘What would you do 
about it? They are a peaceable set @ fanatics— 
very orderly themselves, and exceedingl 
circumspect in their behavior among ‘ the world’s 
le.’ They are really as good citizens as we 
ve—seem quite sincere in their religion—and 
to invoke the arm of the law against them, would 
look so much like cruelty and persecution, that 


spite of their abominations of faith and practice. 
Luckily, they are not so ambitious as the Mor- 
mons, are as little given to propagandism as to 
propagation, and so, perhaps, may be safely let 
alone.” 

Luckily too, there is coming to be a wide-spread 
conviction, that Society needs improving ; and 
there are but few well meaning people who would 
wish to interfere with an experiment which exhib- 
its such fruit as ‘Viator’ ascribes to the Perfec- 
tionist Community.—e. w. nN. 





Dr. Taylor. 


Dr. Taytor the renowned theologian of Yale 
Seminary at New-Haven, died March 10. To 
him‘ Perfectionism was indebted in considerable 
part for the impulse that gave it birth, as well as 
for his strenuous opposition afterward. The 
obituary in a New-Haven paper remarks of him: 

‘*Asa teacher in theology, it was his great 
object to make his pupils “ think for themselves.” 
It required no ordimary effort to follow him 
through one of his lectures: they abound in pro- 
found principles and far-reaching views, which to 
a reflecting mind, were eminently the “ seeds of 
thought ” A gentleman who exchanged the bar 
for the pulpit once remarked, that never in the 
severest contests of the forum had he felt such 
a tension of his faculties, sucha bracing and 
invigorating effect on his mind, as in listening 
to the lectures of Dr. Taylor.” 

This corresponds with the account we have 
heard of him from J .H .Noyes, who was his pupil 
about a year, and until the time when Mr. N. em- 
braced the gospel of holiness. ‘Follow the truth if 
it cuts off your head,’ was Dr. Taylor’s exhorta- 
tion to the young men of his class; and this lib- 
erty of inquiry formed an atmosphere well adap- 
ted to the settlement of such great and novel 
truths as belong to our views of the Second Com- 
ing and Salvation from Sin. 

“To one of his friends he remarked: My only 

hope is in the atonement of Christ; and my wish 
is to die with the words of the martyr Stephen 
on my lips, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
In his zeal against Perfectionism in its early 
days, Dr. Taylor was known to say, that he 
hoped to die with the words on his lips, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ His final choice of 
words as reported above, indicates that a change 
may have taken place subsequently, bringing him 
to a more favorable position. 





The Revival. 


The papers chronicle no abatement of the reli- 
gious interest which pervades the country, but 
rather a steady increase. Daily prayer-meetings 
are in. progress in nearly all the cities of the 
Northern States, and are said to be throngingly 
attended. In New-York there are several daily 
prayer-meetings conducted by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. These are termed Union 
meetings in which persons of all denominations 
freely unite. A novel and interesting feature of 
the revival was started at the meeting in the John 
Street Church last week. Mr. G. H. Stuart, 
President of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, who was present, suggested 
that as similar prayer-meetings were fast multi- 
plying all over the country, it might be well for 
the meetings in New-York toecstablish a tele- 
graphic communication with the most important 
of them, particularly with those in large cities. 
The following message was accordingly prepared, 
and dispatched over the wires to the Union 
Prayer-Meeting in Philadelphia, held in Jayne’s 
Hall : 
New-York, March 12, 1868—12 1-4 p. m. 

To the Philadelphia Union Prayer Meeting in Jayne's Hall. 
Curist1aAN BretHren—The New-York John Street 
Union Meeting send you greeting in brotherly love: 
‘‘And the inhabitants of one city shall go to an- 
other, saying, Let us ge ily to pray before the 
Lord, and to seek the of Hosts—I will go also.” 
“Praise the Lord—call upon his name—declare 
his doings among the people—make mention that 


his name is exalted. 
B. F. MANIERRE & C. BRAINARD, Leaders. 


The next day the following answer was returned: 


Puitapeipuia, March 18, 1868. 
To Geo. P. Enear for John street meeting : 
Philadelphia, 12 o’clock 15 minutes P. M.— 
Jayne’s Hall daily Prayer-Meeting is crowded ; up- 
ward of 3,000 present; with one mind and heart 
they glorify our Father in heaven for the mighty 
work he is doing in our city and country, in the 
building up of saints and the conversion of sinners 
The Lord hath done great things for us, whence joy 
to us is brought. May He who holds the seven stars 
in his right hand, and who walks in thé midst of the 
churches, be with you by His spirit this day. 
Grace, mercy and be with you. 

GEO. H. STUART, Chairman of Meeting. 
A second dispatch was then sent from the New 
York meeting. 
A business men’s daily prayer-meeting has been 
started in Boston, which is said to be crowded, 
The Boston Traveler says, ‘Ore thousand busi- 


ness men gathered for prayer at midday is a sight 


revival extends into Canada, and in Montreal two 
daily prayer-meetings are held. It is alsu stated, 
that an increase of religious interest is also be- 
ginning to manifest itself in England. 


LATEST NEWS. 
FOREIGN. 

In consequence of the defeat of the British min- 
istry on the‘ conspiracy-to-murder’ bill, Lord Pal- 
merston, with other members of his cabinet, has 
resigned, and a new ministry has been formed, 
with the Earl of Derby for its head.——The 
trial of the conspirators against the life of the 
Emperor Napoleon resulted in the conviction of 
Orsini, Rudio, and Pierri, who have been sen- 
tenced to death, and of Gonies, who has been 
condemned to penal servitude for life. A_ bill 
with reference to attempts against the lives of 
foreign sovereigns had passed the Belgian Cham- 
bers. Several Englishmen, charged with being 
conspiritors against Napoleon, had been arrested 
in Italy——The Berlin correspondent of The 
London Times says, that the United States and 
Denmark have at Jength come to an agreement 
as to the amount payable by the former to the lat- 
ter on account of the light and buoy dues in the 
Sound. This amount has been fixed at $393,011, 
to be paid into the hands of a Danish agent in 
London, on the performance of which stipula- 
tion the former treaty of amity and navigation, 
which has been suspended by the United States, 
will return into force.——'Lhe dates from China 
are to Jan. 15. Canton was taken by the Eng- 
lish and French forces on the 29th of December. 
The Cantonese submitted and evacuated the city 
on the 30th. Commissioner Yek and the Tartar 
General were taken prisioners on the 5th of Jan- 
uary. The Governor of Canton, Pihquei, who 
was also taken prisoner, was subsequently in- 
stalled as Vice-Governor of the city, with powers 
similar to those wielded by Yek. The allies 
were to continue to exercise a protectorate until 
satisfactory terms were made with the Govern- 
ment of Pekin. A commission, composed of two 
Englishmen and one Frenchman, had been charged 
with the supervision of the: Government, and 
had issued a proclamation inviting the people to 
return, and assuring them of their protection. 
The Cantonese were returning to the city, but 
the blockade had not been raised. There was a 
fair prospect that the taking off of the blockade 
and the resumption of trade would take place 
shortly. In the a’sault upon Canton, it is stated 
that the British lost 100, and the French 30, in 
killed and wounded. 

.---The oldest book known to be extant is an 
edition of the Psalms, in Latin. It was printed 
by Faust and Schaffer in 1457, andis now 400 
years old. é 

.---It is stated that since Jar. 1, 1856 three 
thousand school-houses have been built in the 
state of Illinois. 

..-+Freeman Hunt, widely known as the edit- 
or of the “ Merchant’s Magazine,” died at his resi- 
dence in Brooklyn on the 2d inst. 


. .. -Grasshoppers have latety appeared in thick 
swarms near Oxford, Ohio, A curious phenom- 
enen in winter. 

..--The latter half of the Winter has been 
very severe on the Eastern continent. For the 
first time in the present century, the river Po 
has been frozen over at Ferrara in Italy, for some 
time admitting the constant passage of man and 
beast. At Constuntinople, up to Feb. 2d, snow 
had fallen for fifteen days in succession. It had 
extended to Smyrna and the adjacent district of 
Asia Minor, and to the Greek Islands. 


...-Among the pleasure excursions projecting 
for the coming seasun, is a voyage up the Medit- 
erranean in the steamer Ericsson. The Ericsson 
will leave New-York on May Ist, and visit Gib- 
ralter, Malta, Alexandria, Jaffa, (for Jerusalem, ) 
Constantinople, Athens, and Naples, stopping a 
number of days at each place, returning to New- 
York about Aug. 10th. The expenses of the en_ 
tire trip will be about $900 to each person. 
....It is estimated that there is now in Kansas 
Territory, a regularly organized military force uf 
15,000 men; and this entire force it is said, will 
repel all attempts to enforce the Lecompton 
Constitution, should the Federal Government at- 
temptto impose that instrument upon the peo- 
ple of the Territory. Gen. James H. Lane is the 
Commander-in-Chief of this force. 

..--The conspirators, Orsini, Rudio and Pierri, 
according to the latest Parisian news, have appeal - 
ed to the Court of Oassation, the highest court of 
appeal in France, against their recent sentences. 
This court was expected to give its decision on 














dom of God, the outlook must be dismal enough. 


nobody has any disposition to meddle with them.’ 
And so the ‘P onists’ are unmolested, in 


which has never been seen in Boston before.’ The 


the appeal, on the 4th inst. 
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An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, March 10.—Organization day.— 
It is our custom early in the spring to appoint 
foremen to the various departments of labor in 
the Community, and to make such disposal of 
our forces as the exigencies of the time, and per- 
sonal attractions for this or that business, seem 
to demand. A meeting of all the men in the 
parlor at one o’clock to organize the different 
branches of business. As a prelimerary to se- 
lecting the foremen, it was proposed that every 
one should express his preference by writing upon 
a slip of paper the name of the one whom he 
would wish to be the chief of each department, 
as it was called up for organization. A very 
pleasant unanimity prevailed, and the thing, (by 
the way, a new one,) went off with a right good 
spirit. The Fourieristic idea of the organi- 
zation of labor by groups and chiefs, still com- 
mends itself to us. Think of a man bur- 
dened, as hundreds are, by a multitude of little 
cares pertaining to food, clothing, shelter, and the 
question, where to work, or how to get his work’s 
worth ; then think of an industrial group with 
foresight and responsibility on the part of one or 
two, and loyalty, sympathy, and executive force, 
together with a mind free to work at the deeper 
questions of existence, on the part of the rest; 
and say which is the better position for a man.— 
The stagnation in the business world has not 
been unfelt by us, and by somewhat curtailing 
our industry this winter, it gives us an addition- 
alardor for opening the spring and summer’s 
campaign upon the soil. 

Thursday, 11.—Our peddlers, while abroad, are 
more or less liable to contact with many sorts of 
characters—some not of the best. This evening 
was taken up with talk upop the subject, and with 
the relation of experience connected with our silk- 
selling. As some young men are expecting to 
engage in the business during the coming seasun, 
it was thought that the liabilities of the business 
should be fully known. 

Friday, 12.—In compliance with an invitation 
trom the Stockbridge Sax-Horn Band, our Parlor 
Band was present, and took part with them ina 
free concert at the Village of Stockbridge this 
evening. The Church was full on the occasion, 
and the music appeared to give satisfaction.— 
The Community Band numbered 25 performers, 
(among them two ladies,) under the direction of 
Cuarues S. Jostyn, who supplies most of our 
musical arrangements and some original com- 
positions. Some forty adults having gone 
to the concert, our home circle exhibits gaps 
here and there, which suggest a variation in 
our usual evening routine. Piano performances 
by several of the women, take the place of the 
usual seven o'clock reading. After the news- 
paper report in the eight o’clock meeting, it is 
proposed to introduce various games, for the rest 
of the evening. Six games of chess—the prin- 


besides games of draughts, &c., &c., are in prog- 
ress. Believing there is nothing bad in games, 
per se, and that the Community spirit is strong 
enough to prevent their abuse, we are free to get 
what, good there is in them. There is in the 
family, we believe, a seriousness and earnest pur- 
pose in life, that underlie and give shape and 
& conservative tone to all our amusements, We 
think that the very daguerreotypes of our mem- 
bers, are true to the substratum of earnestness 
that has been wrought into our characters.— 
Without admitting with a certain chess periodi- 
cal, that the most successful chess-player will 
probably ‘check-mate’ his antagonist in all the 
relations of life, yet we think that good chess 
playing depends upon, and gives exercise to, al! 
those moral and mental qualities which pertain 
to success in life. 

Saturday, 13—A spring-like day. A certain 
indescribable something which is not wholly heat 
nor light, seems to pervade the atmosphere with 
hope and enterprise. A day full of vernal and 
southern influences, intercalated with the stormy 
days past and those still to come before spring 
shall be fully with us. The winter has dealt so 
kindly with us—with tree and vine, we are great- 
ly encouraged in respect to fruit prospects. Buds 
upon the trees, as well as the trees themselves, 
seem to be uninjured. The three winters before 
the last, so much more severe than the preced- 
ing ones, have put fruit culture with us on an en- 
tirely different footing from what it at first occu- 
pied. There is much less chance for amateur 
trial of every thing. We know our liabilities now 
and the demand is, for kinds that will stand the 
winter. More care in the selection of sorts of 











perfectly secure against the winters, and much 
goes to show that this is the fruit for us to 
encourage and rely upon as an article of diet. 
We have had disastrous luck with plum trees, yet 
three sorts, the Lombard, Yellow Gage, and 
Schenectady Catherine, give promise of being pret- 
ty well adapted to our locality. We have lost 
many pear trees, but this we think is to be at- 
tributed almost as much to soil and culture, as 
to tenderness of sorts. When we find just what 
are the conditions of fruit-culture with us, we 
may, by the blessing of God, expect every needful 
success.——A Mr. and Mrs. Gage from IIL, are 
stopping over night with us. He very liberally 
offers us one hundred acves of land in Wisconsin 
as a starting place for a Community.——A young 
man ‘from the West calls to see his two sisters 
in the Community.——In the Wallingford corres - 
pondence, read tu night, occurs the following idea 
upon the diet question: ‘‘I used to incline to 
the opinion that there was some foundation for 
the theory that meat diet made the strungest, 
men, but I must conf2ss that my experience and 
observation lead me to the conclusion that it is 
alla humbug. There is perhaps more tension of 
muscle, more spring, to a meat-eating animal, 
but for a steady, nard and strong pull, commend 
me to a horse or an ox rather than w lions and 
tigers.’ 

Sunday, 14.—A sister of H. J. S., who has 
been stopping a week with her brother and moth- 
er, made her first public confession of Christ 
as a perfect Savior. The confession of Christ— 
confessing an indwelling life deeper and stronger 
than our own—when rightly apprehended, is, we 
think, the most interesting phenomenon in spiritual 
experience. To us itis the preliminary to the 
experience of Paul when he says, ‘I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.’— 
Thenceforth solitariness and isolation of life ceases, 
and true fellowship and society are possible.— 
To recognize an interior Christ is the most veri- 
table ‘ parting of the ways’ of life, at which a 
person can arrive. It gives us a new subjectivity, 
and then comes, to a greater or less extent, a new 
universe—the old becoming new. Who can wish 
to dabble with any mere intellectual pantheism, 
or doctrine of the unity of all things, after he 
feels his cneness with the great heart of the uni- 
verse, and realizes that Christ is, indeed, ‘faith- 
ful and true.? What a hope it is for any one to 
be able to say amid the revolutions and dust- 
clouds of existence, ‘I am persuaded that nei- 
ther death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able tu separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The 
following closing stanzas of Campbell’s ‘ Last Mar,’ 
shadow forth the heroism of soul and undying 
trust, which are ours through the confession of 
Christ within: 

‘* This spirit shall return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No! it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By him recalled to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of Victory,— 
And took the sting from death ! 


Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
* On Nature’s awful waste 

To drink this last and bitter cap 
Of grief that man shall taste— 

Go, tell that night that hides thy face, 

Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race 
On Earth’s sepulchral clod, 

The dark’ning universe defy 

To quench his immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God !” 

Monday, 15—Four or five persons are desirous 
of admission. This evening their cases were 
variously reported upon by a committee on appli- 
cations. ‘When we were somewhat young- 
er, weused to put much faith in newspapers. 
We still derive much satisfaction and profit from 
the newspaper reports which are read every even- 
ing in our meetings, but we confess to a very de- 
cided oozing out of confidence in newspaper 
infalhbility. Oar own somewhat public position 
is the occasion of this. From time to time, we 
find the Community ‘done up’ in a paragraph or 
lutter, by some paid professional novelty-monger. 
To-night the reporter read a letter, referred to in 
another part of this paper, from the Boston Post, 
which brings to mind, by its solemn blunders, 








fruit and locations of orchards is made necessary. 
Apple-trees, with perhaps three exceptions, are 


the humorous distinctions of the ‘ real John,’ the 
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crat of the Breakfast Table.’ 


Tuesday, 16.—Shall we accept the invitation 
to let our best musivian take charge as teacher of 
a Sax-Horn Band in one of the neighboring villa- 
ges? Not at present deemed expedient, nor con- 
sistent with cur home improvement which the 
providence of God has set in motion under the 
influence of the confession of Christ. 


Commonity Spirit vs. Hasrr.—One of our 
young men related to me a few days since, some 
experience he had on first coming to the Commu- 
nity which newly impressed me with the power 
of Christ with us to overcome bad habits. He 
came to thc Community with his parents when 
about fouteen years old—a wild, headstrong boy, 
much adicted to swearing. He had no idea of 
remaining with us but a short time, because he 
knew that swearing would be disapproved of, 
and the habit had become so strong, that he was 
convinced he could not break himself of it. But 
he had come within the charmed influence of 
Christ's spirit, and he soon found that an invisi- 
ble power had accomplished in him that which 
he despaired of doing for himself. He had been 
here only a week or two, when, in reviewing 
that time, the thought struck him all at once that 
he had left off swearing. That habit was broken, 
but Aow he knew not. This impressed him 
deeply, and from that time he was convinced that 
@ power more than human reigned here; and he 
continued with us, overcoming his old tendencies 
by the confession of Christ, and growing in the 
love and knowledege of God. There have been 
many similar instances, the thought of which ex- 
cites my heart to special thankfulness for the 
beneficial influence of our Community school on 
the hearts and minds of the young.—s. c. H. 

A Correction.—Mr Kinsley, our financial agent, 
tells us we were mistaken in the statement made 
in the journal contained in the Circular of March 
4th,—viz, that besides surrendering the forty 
dollars of school money drawn from the State, we 
were taxed about twenty dollars for fuel and 
other expenses of the district school. Mr K. says 
it is from five to six dollars a year, instead of 
twenty, that we have been taxed for the district 
school expenses. 





CORRESPON DENCE. 


Feesburgh, Brown Co., Ohio, March 6, 1858. 

Epirors or tHe Circunar :—A few days ago, 
I had the gratification of obtaining from you the 
information and the papers for which I wrote 
and I feel thankful for your attention to my re- 
quest. I would be happy to become acquainted 
also with your standard publications, noticed in 
the papers you sent me, and I intend to send for 
them as soon us I find time to peruse them. 

It has been gratifving tome to be informed 
that your ‘fundamental principles are, the Religion 
of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church ;’ and that by blending amusement with 
education and labor, you promote the health and 
strength of both body and mind, and happily 
support and train for both earth and heaven two- 
hundred members, upon less than four-hundred 
acres of land. Had I been acquainted with such 
asociety as yours thirty years ago, when, an 
orphan of fifteen, I left my parental roof to work 
my way through this ensnaring world, I might 
have avoided a thousand perils, a score of years of 
affliction and anxiety, and countless lonely expo- 
sures and hardships; and I might now be safer 
from depredators, stronger in body, richer in in- 
tellect, and more holy and happy in heart and life. 

I have now before mo a print evincing the cu- 
pidity of human beings in a very striking light. It 
asserts in substance that the Jand of one nobleman 
across the ocean extends thirty-two miles along 
the highway ; another can ride one hundred miles 
in a straight line on his own property ; that the 
estate of the third comprises a whole county, 
stretching across Scotland from sea to sea; that 
the fourth, in addition to other estates, owns 96, 
000 acres in a single shire; the fifth, owns 40, 
000 in one place, and 300,000 in a different local- 
ity ; the sixth has a tract fifteen miles in circuit ; 
and an agriculturist in Hebrides owns 500,000 
acres. And to cap the climax of avarice and de- 
vouring extortion, the family of Queen Victoria 
alone; must be supported at an annual expenditure 
of a million sterling, or 5,000,000 dollars: a sum 
sufficient perhaps to sustain the families of 40, 
000 English operatives, allowing £25 sterling 
as the yearly earning of each, which may be 
above the average. 

Now, if it requires such an amazing share of 
land and treasure to support and satisfy those 





eight families, according to the long established 











modes of living, how many individuals might the 
whole of the property to which I have herein 
alluded, support in holiness and happiness, if ap- 
propriated to the formation and perpetuity of 
such communities as yours in different districts 
of the earth ? How rnuch loss and anguish might 
thus be evaded, and how much more human hap- 
piness might in this way be secured through 
periods illimitable? I leave the calculations, re- 
reflections and inferences, to yourselves, 
With wishes for your interest, 
D. W. Swartz. 





God the Author of Beauty. 


When our hearts are quickenea with 
resurrection life, and awakened to a per- 
ception of God’s love, do we not then see 
great beauty in all that he has made ? 
Even every twig, and every blade of grass, 
seems formed with great care, and ar- 
ranged with much wisdom ; each is beau- 
tiful in its place. But when we come to 
the graceful tree, and contemplate its 
wonders, watch its unfolding beauty and 
consider its small beginning. our minds 
are filled with admiration. Truly the 
tree is pleasant to the sight,-and a beau- 
tifier of the earth. The variety also of © 
the forms and uses of trees, adds much 
to our estimation of their beauty. Hu- 
man skill sinks into insignificance, when 
we consider the admirable forms of every 
variety. Their symmetry is still perfect 
Their leaves, formed in every pleasing 
and fanciful shape, seem to dance with 
delight in every breeze, showing their 
glossy adornings. Who can view atten- 
tively the sparkling gems of the field, 
and not be filled with 2dmiring reverence 
for the maker? But to see them as the 
gifts of a Father’s love, brings thankful- 
ness and joy to the heart. These show 
the exquisite taste and the generosity of 
a God, who is love. Christ, in speaking 
of the lily, says, that Solomon’s glorious 
adorning would not compare with one lily. 
What comparison then can be made of 
the choice flowers and admirable trees of 
our day. * Are they not given to beautify 
the earth, and make the place of the feet 
of our God glorious P—c. E. 

Putney, March 9, 





A Forward Step. 


My meditations this morning were 
directed to the great revival movement, 
it being acknowledged as one of unusual 
power and interest. I said in my heart, 
what is there for us todo ? Do ve not 
feel some new calls upon this wide-awake 
attention to the things that accompany 
salvation ? Weare calling up the chureh- 
es whica we have left, to a confession of the 
full salvation of the gospel ; and is not 
the Primitive Church talling us to a high- 
er plane, that we should take an advanced 
position as well as they? Then are we 
not pledged in some sense, through the 
confession of Christ, to overcome sickness 
and death, and all evil ? and is there not 
something more for us to do in that direc- 
tion ? AsI thought upon it, I was roused 
up to considerable emotion, and I then 
remembered how it was said of our bless- 
ed Savior, ‘ That in the days of his flesh, 
when he had offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations, with strong crying and tears, unto 
him that was able to save him from 
death, and was heard in that he feared ; 
though he were a son, yet learned he obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered,’ 
I believe that I then tasted something of 
that spirit of ‘ strong crying and tears,’ 
and I believe that every one who is wide 
awake to the grand result of all other 
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‘movements, that is, that the earth may 
soon be ‘ full of the knowledge of the glo- 
ry of God,’ will sooner or later enter into 
this spirit of wrestling prayer and suppli- 
cation. Even now there may be many 
who ‘with strong crying and tears’ will 
prevail over all evil, and death the last 
enemy will in that way be destroyed. 
Putney, March 11. P. N. 





Progress of Discussion. 


Frer Love: or a Puttosopuican DemonsTRATION 
of the non-exclusive nature of connubial Love; 
also a review of the Exclusive feature of the Fow- 
lers, Adin Ballou, H. C. Wright and A. J. Davis 
on Marriage. By Austin Kent, Hopkinton, N.Y. 


This is a small book written with apparent 
sobriety and conscientiousness, and as such will 
do something to help forward freedom of thought 
on the subject of sexual relations. The principal 
substance of te book appears tv us tv lie in three 
letters avhich were addressed originally to the 
Practical Christian, and which, as here repro- 
duced by the author, argue in favor of non-ex- 
clusive relations. With some faults of style, the 
reader will find in the following extracts, a vein of 
common sense, that aims at good and rational 
conclusions : . 


The question which I propose to discuss is— 
Does Sexual Chastity confine every man and every 
woman tw the ‘ pairing’ order, or to be exclusive- 
ly dual in the ultimates of love? Does normal 
and pure love require this? Or, still more 
abridged, and just as well understood as now ex- 
plained—Should marriage always be exclusive 
and dual?’ 

I take the negative of the last question as now 
stated. Before proceeding to the argument, let 
me remind the reader that I came first to my 
present views of the subject from a careful study 
of the great ‘ undamental doctrine’ of tbe Christ, 
as found in the sum of all revealed commands— 
in his love doctrines. (See Matt. 22: 37—-40.) 
Secondly, I found the same in studying the laws 
of the mind aud the nature of love, as read in the 
mind. * * * * * ~ * 

I say, then, in reasoning from the laws of mind 
I cannot find truth at the bottom of the common 
Marriage doctrine. For convenience, let me 
speak as if personal—as I develope in my senti- 
ments and faculties, I find myself possessed of 
love—an attraction to and affinity for other per- 
sons. I find the nature and intensity of this love 
or affinity to depend upon two things—two per- 
sons—myself and the object loved. I am, in the 
sense in which I am speaking, comparatively a 
fixed fact in always loving and having an affinity 
for certain attributes of other human beings. [ 
love mentality—somne minds more than others, 
because their mentality is more in harmony with 
the particular developement of mine. ButI can 
love no one mind exclusively ; for every other 
person shares in a degree in the same faculties. 
If I love mind, to love one mind exclusively froin 
another is impossible. All mind is more or less 
alike. As minds vary, my love may vary. Ab- 
solute, exclusive love, in this case, if it were possi- 
ble, would be a natural, more properly an unnatu- 
ral falsehood. Truth, or the nature of the mind, 
requires me fo love every like attribute of mind 
with like love, and the intensity should be govern- 
ed by the size of the attribute, and my ability to 

ha ees it. This would be truth for me. 
love morality, spirituality and religion—here 
too the same law prevails. Iam bound to be 
impartial in my love, up to my ability. Truth- 
fulness, as well as the nature of the mind, forbids 
that I should concentrate entirely and exclusively 
upon any one moralist, spiritualist, or religionist. 
ature did not make me sectarian. At least [ 
cannot be when I am finished and perfected.— 
I cannot love all alike—all are not alike—nor 
can I perfect!y appreciate all. Yet I cannot love 
with a rational, truthful love, the same moral or 
religious attribute, found inthe same quantity, 
more in one thaninanother. It would be unnat- 
ural and false. I haveadhesiveness, so I love all 
persons socially—all, male and female—but here 
I cannot love all alike, and yet 1 must from ne- 
cessity love all like attributes alike Truth re- 
quires impartiality. I cannot be exclusive, since 

all have like social attributes. 

I have amativeness, so I !ove woman. Possibly 
T may love her, in this sense, exclusively from 
man; she is possessed of something different 
from man mentally, spiritually and physically. 
But I cannot love any one woman exclusively 
from any other woman. [ love all women as such, 
not alike in mental, spiritual or physical sexual- 
ity; nor can I be exclusive and concentrate my 
affections, except I do violence, first to my reas- 
on, and then tomy affections. My love may 
vary toward different women, as they vary in 
their mental, spiritual, religious, social and phys- 
ical womanhood ; and as I have more or less abil- 
ity to appreciate them, or as they are more or 
less in harmony in either or all these points, 
with my own particular taste; but I cannot love 
one in the many, exclusively from her sisters. 
My opponents harmonize with me, in precept at 
least, in relation to all these manifestations of love, 
except the physical. They will commend this 

ral and universal state of the affections, and 
condemn partiality and exclusivoness. But when 
the whole man develops into harmony with itself, 
and with every other man and every other woman 
—when the same universal law is allowed to 
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prevail through all the affections, they are shocked 
with the impropriety ; and yet it is as unnatural 
to exclusively concestrate the love of the physical 
as it is that of any other part of the mind. In 
this our attractions vary; but I insist, it isa 
natural impossibility to make them exclusive. 
We must first annihilate or uncreate what God 
has created. In this sense, man is attracted to 
woman as such, and the same of woman tw man. 
This love for the physical of the opposite sex, 
and attraction to it, is ahke universal in its na- 
ture with every other love. As all my previous 
arguments to sustain the necessary universality 
of love, apply equally here, I will not repeat them. 
There are Jaws tu govern mind, as absolute as 
those to govern matter. The forest tree can be 
bent by some material cause; so can the affec- 
tions, by a power of mind or will; but the crook- 
ed tree, or the contracted and warped affections, 
are exceptional and leas harmonious. I find no 
marriage in nature, as the law of marriage has 
ever been taught us. Jdo find the marriage of 
man to woman. ‘They twain make one flesh,’ 
says Nature, in all her teachings on the subject. 
The Good Book, in its higher meaning, responds 
to Nature’s lessons. No truth can be more clearly 
taught. Without this oneness, this union, cither 
man or woman ie but a fraction—a most unnatural 
fraction. This must always be true—in the next 
world as well as this—unless we are to be partial- 
ly annihilated to fit us for an entrance there. 
This to us is the extreme of folly. So our reason, 
in this, harmonizes with the revelation of Swe- 
denborg and the spirits. , 

I agree with Mr. Ballou and others, that with- 
out marriage, the material union of the sexes is 
more or less adulterous; that conjugal, or, as 
Swedenborg would write it, ‘conjugial love,’ is 
essential to the purity of such relation. I accept 
of the latter’s description of the nature of this 
love, but I deny that such love is cunfined to 
one—or necessarily exclusive. I behleve a well 
developed man may and should love woman in 
general, so far as she is the woman of creation, 
and upright and lovely. (and he should not truth- 
fully love the one without this,) more purely, 
more justly, more disinterestedly and more con- 
jugally than the most devoted dual lover often 
feels. I accept of the Love Doctrires of marriage 
from my inmost soul, having known, and knowing 
them, but I deny that they are exclusive. 

I proceed in my reasoning from the nature of 
the mind. I may, and am required to love a man 
‘as myself’, with the same kind of love. I may 
love another man more or less than myself, in de- 
gree, according to what he is. If he is on the 
whole not so good a man, I should not love him 
as much; for I am not required to be partial 
either way. Nature knows no fulse humility or 
false modesty, but only truth. If he isa better 
man than myself, and § have the ability to know 
and appreciate goodness beyond my absolute 
goodness, then [ may, and normal and well-devel- 
oped mind requires and prompts me to, love and 
regard him better than myself. This is possible 
and nctural; itis truth. Any state but this is 
so far falsehood. But if i have not the ability to 
know and measure his goodness, beyond my own 
goodness, then I cannot love him better than 
myself. My standard of Jove, in either or any 
case, is never absvlute truth tfor another, but 
simply obeying the command of nature to me.— 
Another should vary in accordance with his abili- 
ty. God does not require any two men to love 
him alike in degree. Fach is to love with his 
whole heart and mind, etc.; that is, up to his 
capability. 

The same law prevails as to my love for wo- 
man; and more. Ishould not only love her as 
myself, but differently, perhaps exclusively from 
myself; and if I may not, as a general rule, love 
her better or more than myself, I have a greater 
alfility to be useful to her than to myself; and in 
this I promote my own greatest felicity. I may 
love some one man more than any other man. but 
I should not, I cannot, love him exclusively frum 
every other man: soofwoman. I may love some 
one man religiously or socially more than any 
othergman in the same sense: so of woman. It 
is naturally possible, (but perhaps never a truth 
as a fact in Providence,) for meto love some one 
man more, mentally, religivusly and socially, than 
any other man, but never to love any of these parte 
exclusively from the same parts in other men: 80 
of woman, We sometimes, «3 a fact, love some 
one woman mentally or socially, or amatively, 
more than any other woman in the same sense; 
and were it ever a fact, as it can be conceived nat- 
urally possible, for us to love one woman in all 
these particulars more than any other, it would 
be unnatural and impossible to love such a person 
exclusively from her sisters—from others of her 
sex. We can not do it in either or all of these 
phases of love. Then where in nature is exclu- 
sive marriage? No where! .I think lam under- 
stood here, and invite the closest scrutiny. All 
of these loves for man or woman, and in man or 
women, may be in a perverted and impure 
state; or they may all the most pure and 
chaste. My religious love may be religious selfish- 
ness and sectarianism. My sexua{ love may be 
the greater love for sexual self. or what is the 
same thing, lust. My affinities, from the highest 
to the lowest, may be all adultery in some of its 
definitions. But the form or order of their man- 
ifestation, does not necessarily indicate their pu- 
= or impurity. * * = he ler 
will observe that in these letters, thus far, I have 
aimed to prove—— 

1. That our luve for others cannot be exclusive 
on any one poini toward any one person. 

2. loos the inference, as a self-evident prop- 
osition, and as one which [ beliove is untver- 








ally admitted—that the manifestation of love 
should be a true image of iteelf. This will be 








the case when nature is left entirely and abso- 
lutely free. 

Does the fact of experience, or the conscious- 
ness of the mind sustain our position? Many de- 
sire to receive this exclusive love, and the lowest 
of the race, who regard love in any proper way, 
are the most tenacious in this desire. Such per- 
sons are nearly equally jealous of all the love of a 
mate---religious and meutal as well as sexual. But 
these persons are not as ready to return this ex- 
clusive love. Many of these neither see the ne- 
cessity nor feel tne propriety of confining their 
affections, except as they find it enjoined and 
enforced in the law of marriage, and in the public 
sentiment which marriage has created. With 
these the demand is unjust and selfish, and proves 
them in a state of disease of the affections; at 
least, they are unbalanced and inharmoniwus. 
Many others—the number is greater than is gen- 
erally supposed--ask no exclusive love. They 
desire none. 





African Discoveries. 


In looking at a map of the African continent 
ane is immediately strvck with its imperfec- 
tions, that is to say, so few placesare marked 
upon it, and all the central portion is described 
as an ‘unexplored region,” and in casting the 
eye over, the word “desert” is frequently seen. 
From this, and many other causes, mostly 
traditional, the world has been in the habit of 
regarding the central portion of Africa as a 
gigantic waste of sand, on which a tropic sun 
was ever shining, and where the only breeze 
that ever wafted over its plains was the dead- 
ly sirocco or simoon. Gradually, but slowly, 
these ideas have been losing ground, and the 
reading and inquiring — of the commu- 
nity here and in Great Britian have been anx- 
jous to know more about this portion of our 
globe, of which their preconceived notions 
were so very crude. 

Mungo Park, James Bruce, and Gordon 
Cumming have all told such marvelous tales of 
rich plains and verdant hills, rivers and inland 
seas, that people have put them down as, at 
least, romancers ; but at last the time bas come 
when all their accounts of beauty and fertility 
are corroborated, and the idea of African de- 
serts has received, in a great measure, its 
death-blow, from two gentlemen whose travels 
are now before the world: one of them, Dr. 
Livingstone, a missionary, and the other Dr, 
Barth, a medical man, who was sent out, we 
believe, by the British Government, to make 
an official report of his discoveries and re- 
searches. ‘The former gentleman has chiefly 
explored Western Africa, and has discovered 
a vast inland sea (Lake Ngami.) Generally 
he found the land rich and fertile, and the in- 
habitants hospitable, but not too much given 
to the arts of peace In nearly the whole dis- 
trict through which, for about ten years, he 
has been traveling, the inhabitants were pagans. 
Dr. Livingstone’s book contains much valuable 
and interesting information, and is full of ex- 
citing anecdotes, and pleasant details of the 
manners and customs of the tribes who enter- 
tained him; but it is to Dr Barth’s travels in 
North and Central Africa that we must turn 
for practical information. He tells us that 
there is uninterrupted water communication 
from the Bay of Biafra to the great Lake Tsad, 
(or as it is spelt on the maps Tchad,) by 
means of the rivers Bi-nuwe and Kwara. The 
banks of both of these rivers are lined with 
villages inhabited by peaceful and industrious 
natives, who raise cotton, tobacco and negto 
corn; there is some attempt at ornament in 
their clay-built houses, and altogether they are 
in a far more advanced state of civilization than 
is generally supposed. The country is extreme- 
ly beautiful, fertile and well-watered, and in 
every way suited to the production of those 
plants which requires a warm sun. The gen- 
eral description of all travellers has Been: 
‘* Beautiful plains, well-wooded slopes, park- 
like scenery,” and other expressions of similar 
import. As aclimax, Africa is proved to be 
rich, not barren; fertile, not sterile; and all 
that she wants to develop her resources is the 
improving hand of the white man, to teach her 
present owners the arts of civilization. 

We should not be surprised if, in less than 
fifty years, steamboats were plying on her 
rivers, and tracks were being laid for railways, 
for there is little doubt that now her resources 
have becn made known, it will not be long be- 
fore ‘some enterprising Yankee goes off to find 
applications for them; and no matter who it 
may be, we shall wish every pioneer, from 
wherever he starts, who goes to spread civiliza- 
tion among the wild tribes of the desert, or 
more peaceful denizens of the plain, a most 
hearty and earnest ‘Success be with you!’— 
Scientific American. 








The Language we Write and Speak. 


Dictionary English is something very differ- 
ent not only from common colloquial English, 
but even from that of ordinary written compo- 
sition. Instead of about 40,000 words, there 








is probably uo single author in the language 
from whose works, however voluminous, s¢ 
many as 10,000 words could be collected.— 
Of the 40,000 words, there are certainly many 
more than one half that are only employed, if 
they are ever employed at all, on the rarest 
occasions. We should any of us be surprised 
to find, if we counted them, with how small a 
number of words we manage to express all that 
we have to say either with our lips or even 
with the pen. Our common literary English 
probably hardly extends to 10,000 words, our 
common spoken English hardly to 5,000; and 
the proportion of native or home-grown words 
is undoubtedly very much higber in both the 
5,000 and the 10,000 than it is in the 40,000. 
Perhaps of the 30,000 words, or thereabouts. 
standing in the dictionaries, that are very rare- 
ly or never used, even in writing, between 20, 
000 and 25,000 may be of French or Latin 
extraction. If we assume 22,500 to be so, 
that will leave 5,000 Teutonic words in com- 
mon use ; and in our literary English, taken at 
10,000 words, those that are non-Roman will 
thus amount to about a half. Of that half, 
4,000 words may be current in our spoken 
language, which will therefore be genuine 
English for four-fifths of its entire extent. It 
will consist of about 4,000 Gothic and 1,000 
Roman words.—- Dublin University Magazine. 





Remarkable Works of Human Labor. 

Nineveh was 14 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 
miles round, with a wall 100 feet high and 
thick enough for three chariots abreast. Baby- 
lon was 50 miles within the walls, which were 
75 feet thick and 100 high, with 100 brazen 
gates. The temple of Diana, at Ephesus, was 
420 feet to the support of the roof. It was a 
hundred years in building. The largest of the 
pyramids is 481 feet high, and 653 on the 
sides ; its base covers eleven acres. The stones 
are about 60 feet itt length, and the layers are 
208. It employed 330,000 men in building. 
The labyrinth in Egypt, contains 300 cham- 
bers and 12 halls. Thekes,in Egypt, presents 
ruins 27 miles around, apd 100 gates. Car- 
thage was 29 miles round, Athens was 25 
miles round, and contained 359,000 citizens 
and 400,000 slaves. The temple of Delphos was 
so rich in donations, that it was plundered of 
$50,000,000, and Nero carried away from it 
200 statues. The walls of Rome were 13 
miles around.— Exchange. 


Horticultural Items, 

The best variety of Sweet Potato, it is 
said, to be grown at the north, is the Nanse- 
mond, because it is mature and good for use at 
every stage of its growth. The soil needs to 
be deeply cultivated. The plants may be set 
from the middle of May to the middle of June. 
The land should be thrown into high ridges by 
turning two furrows together, making the 
ridges about three and a half feet apart from 
center to center. The plants should be set 
with a trowel, 12 to 15 inches apart in the 
ridges. 











A trial has been made by a scientific 
farmer at Edinburg, Scotland, of the different 
modes of aprlying manures, and the result of 
all his experiments, many times repeated, 


shows that the manure spread and alloved to 
remain three weeks on the surface, before be- 
ing covered in, was the most effective. The 
crops were 14 per cent, better where this 
method was used than where the manure was 
covered in at once. Similar ideas have been 
advanced by intelligent cultivators in this 
country. ‘I'he loss to the air is said to be less 
than the gain from the manure rotting and 
drenching through the rain into the ground. 


LLL 
Go Correspondents. 


F. H. W., Buffalo, Minnesota.—“ There are at present, both 
in the United States and other countries, many societies with 
an organization more or less tending to community in proper- 
ty. Were it not time now that they gave each other their ex- 
perience in the proper management of such societies ? (1) and 
finally, if they saw fit, joined in one great society, that would 
sooner er later embrace a whole country, if not the whole 
globe? (2) To come to an understanding thereabout, I wish 
you would send to me your statutes, and let me know your 
number, and soon, and your opinions about what must be 
done, and give me the names of all similar societies you know 
of.” (3) 

(1) We report in the Circular from time to time such items 
of experience, and opinions respecting the management of 
Communities, as we have to offer. See the ‘Oneida Journal’ ia 
our current numbers for an answer to your question on this 
point. (2) It will be practicable to unite in a general Commu- 
nity movement only so fast as men can be drawn together by a 
true religious faith, securing freedom from selfisl (3) We 
send you herewith a number of the Circular containing as 
much information ofthe kind you ask as can be readily com- 
muniecated ina single paper. If you wikh for more. apply for 
the books advertised on our first page, 











Letrers not Ornezwiss ACKNowLEep@rD. —J. J. 





Franks; J. D. Gardner; A. Smith; C. B. Fletcher ; 
J. Whitney; K. Thayer. 
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